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THE CHA-YOISr. 



. a. matter of imitation or endeavor ; , beyond 
which point the art must now advance if it is 

to be of. any serious value. A pattern in green- 
ish and orange yeJlowSj in. a window of the 
Corapagnie dea Cristalleries de St. Louis, is a 
very goodworlt of its class. In other instances, 
the french eliow a predilection for affectedly ar- 
tificial tones of color; that of the Belgians is 
weak. Birmingham sends some painted glass, in 
virtue of which England holds arespectable place. 
"A3 we pass, the eye selects from the or- 
dered chaos of objects presented to it here, a 
case of Prench artificial flowers, singularly illu- 
Rive; a blaclc lace shawl from Bayeux, chosen 
by the Empress, and perfect in its working; 

^ a collection of altars, fonts, &c., by Vossy of 

' Montrouge, with some fine floral decoration and 
talented figure-carving ; a trophy of swords and 
musketry, arranged with the unfailing French 
nicety, beyond the rivalry of a similar contri- 
bution from Prussia; a plaster group of two 

'eagles, which ranks among the best works of 
the fine arts order in this part of the TJniversal 
Exhibition ; silk stockings of gossamer fineness ; 
cottons by Touissaint and Mayer, of fine taste 
in their reds and greys; and Best & Co.'s spe- 
cimens of the progress of wood-engraving for 
some years past. Now it is elaborate and mas- 
sive Prench book-binding, bestowing its decora- 
tive luxury indifferently on a breviary, a novel, 
or a ledger ; now statues reduced or augmented 
by mechanical process, and in a style of con- 
siderable vulgarity ; ivory lamps ; ' photogra- 
phic artistique ;' E/iff'aut's skilful heliograpbic 
engravings on steel ; an enormous E-omanesque 
portico, by Vivebent of Toulouse, who modestly 
professes the ' construction, restoration, and re- 
prodiiction, of the monuments of the middle 
ages.' There is some clever ' poterie d'etain,' 
by Madame Groll of Munich; lamps. and other 
objects in varnished metal, by Stobwasser of 
Berlin, with abominably smooth paintings, 
wtiich seem.\to have captivated the taste of 
purchasers; and a large and very finished and 
effective display of electrotyped articles, also 
from FrusiiLa. The United States send objects 
of all kinds, from a plate to a bust, in patent 
hardened India-rubber; Lyons is embodied in row 
after row of silk and velvet ; and Mexico glows 
and flashes in the Iris hues of her stufled birds. 
"A spacious circular apartment, midway be- 
.tween the Palace and the Annexe, receives the 
productions of the Imperial manufactories of 
Sevres porcelain and Gobelins tapestries; and 
the visitor, who has admired individual examples 
of the same branches of industrial art along his 
path, is compelled to admit that here he finds 

. an extraordinary pitch and uniformity, of ex- 
cellence. In pottery and porcelain, however, 
England also shows to very conspicuous ad- 
vantage. Our Wedgwoods, our Copelands, 
Morleys, and Mintons, have exerted themselves 
to do honor to themselves and their country, 
and have succeeded; a British vase with a lily 
of the valley decoration is one of the most truly 
beautiful designs in the collection. Indeed, our 
impression is, that English taste in these mat- 
ters, if leas lively and ingenious, is certainly 
purer. A Guthic sideboard of lordly size ex- 
hibited by Grace may, for instance, match or 

, surpass anything of the kind from France. Not 
in one branch of art industry, however, but in 
all, France shines ; after Froment Meurice's 
gold and silver work, not to speak of others, one 
instantly feels, on passing to English work of 
similar description, a sense of dense solidity, 
cumbrously costly, and floundering in its at- 
tempts at the light and elegant; while, on the 
other hand, some of the best of our work — and 
we particularly noticed Storr and Mortimer's 
contributions — is palpably after French designs, 
if not executed by French workmen. 

"Let us glance at the works more imme- 
diately connected with artistic production and 
reproduction. The admitted supremacy of 
French lithography is more than manifest at 



the Exhibition; some Spanish lithographs also, 
by Martinez, after designs from Don Quixote 
and pictures by Velasquez and others, are clever 
and effective, if not remarkably refined. The 
English lithographs are arranged in a line with 
photographs by many of our best practitioners, 
— specimens of Baxter's oil-color printing ; en- 
gravings of the London and Glasgow Art 
Unions ; studies, often creditable, from our De- 
partment of Science and Art ; and other such 
contributions. German color-printing does not 
appear to have been carried to a point of illu- 
sion equal to what we have attained in imita- 
tion water-color designs. Schwarz of Cassel 
sends encaustic pictures on canvas, piaster, Sec, 
some of which have been exposed to the weather 
for thirteen months without fading or apparent 
injury — andmore'sthe pity, one ieels tempted 
to add. 

" Between the time of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 and that of 1855, the general style or 
system adopted in all manner of design and 
production has probably taken a more decided 
and clearly-marked form and bent — on the one 
hand to the Gothic, on the other to what may 
be distinctively called the modem French, being 
the condition to which, after various modifica- 
tions, the course of time has brought Renais- 
sance art. France herself exemplifies both 
these forms, and to her baneful activity in the 
first, the incessant Gothic restorations progress- 
ing in all parts of the country testify but too 
welt. French art proper is, strictly speaking, 
'without form and void' — arbitrary in its modes, 
and without a central vivifying thought and 
sentiment. It is an art of finish, perfection, 
completeness, cleverness; it loses simplicity in 
profusion, purity in so-called elegance, and ap- 
propriateness in ingenuity. There is little de- 
light in it, little invention ; but endless surprise 
and refurbishing of old materials to look like 
new. One may observe, moreover, a reaction 
naturally incidental to these characteristics. 
French art is essentially florid. It overdoes 
things — turns heroics into histrionic?, and de- 
coration into vicious luxuriance. Yet one of 
its most manifest traits is an artificial severity 
— rigidity of gesture, wiry clearness of outline, 
and negativeness of color. These qualities are 
most, visible in exceptional works, but they 
have an influence on the most ordinary, and 
distinguish the particular movement of the time. 
The whole thing is so artificial that simplicity 
becomes the most telling of artifices. We re- 
cognize heartily and without reserve the ex- 
treme excellence and lavish talent of French 
work, and the splendid exemplification of these 
qualities in the Pahiis de I'Industrie. Ics good 
taste is proverbial ; but the good taste is that 
of a cultivated exquisite, not of an Athenian 
artist or a Gothic limner. Engli-sh work, vastly 
inferior as it mostly is to French in delicacy, 
completeness, and elaboration, is more hopeful 
in virtue of that very inferiority. It has learned 
less thoroughly to-be satisfied with the means 
as a substitute for the end, and has more room 
for thought. 

" In general terms, however,- England and 
the rest of Europe may be classed with France 
as practitioners of the same system in matters 
of decoration and industrial art. It is to the 
east we must turn for true beauty and splendor, 
and trembling sensitiveness of fine taste in these 
matters. Tunis, and Egypt, and India, with 
their magic colors and tissues, now regally gor- 
geous, now simply seiviceable, but ever exqui- 
sitely pure, and chaste forms- for every com- 
monest article, and decoration rich or refined as 
may be needed, teach us. a lesson which, how- 
ever slow the 'civilized' communities may be 
to learn it, and however much it might need to 
be modified in its application, cannot be for- 
gotten. The severe and uncompromising critic 
would cherish nine-tenths of the Oriental col- 
lection, and rid the world of uineteen-twentleths 
of the European. 



"The limits of tolerance and intolerance in 
matters of Art present a question of consider- 
able curiosity and interest, which is cogently 
forced on the attention in contemplating collec- 
tions so huge in scale as those now in Paris; 
and we may find something to say on the sub- 
ject when we come to speak of the Exhibition 
of Fine Art." 



LOKDON, October 15. 

Dear Me. SriLtMAJS : — 

* * * * 

TotTE first question, " "What do we learn 
from pictures?" I have a long special chap- 
ter OD, in the third volnine of Modern 
Painters, headed, " Of the Use of Pictures." 
It is really too wide a question to be other- 
wise answered ; but, surely, what I wrote 
about tbe function of the artist involves an 
answer to this also.* 

"What is the distinction between Pre- 
Eaphaelitism and such Art as that of "Wil- i 
hie and Mulready ?" None, so far as "Wil- 
kie and Mulready aee sincere, but neither 
of them is so more than half. Wilkie is 
wholly false and conventional in color ; 
Mulready usually so in arrangement and 
sentiment; a great imitator also of Dutch 
pictures, in bis early works. I am wrong 
in saying None — also in this respect: — 
Pre-Eaphaelitism being natural with heroic 
and pathetic subjects of the highest order, 
which neither Wilkie nor Mulready ever 
dared to attempt. So, in few words, Wil- 
kie and Mulready are only Jialf sincere or 
natural, and that only in familiar subject: 
t£e Pre-Kapbaelites are wholly sincere and 
natural, and in heroic subject. Dante Eo- 
ssetti is at this moment painting a holy 
family with the most exquisite naturalism. 

I am delighted with all your criticism in 
The OEATODr. It is full of sense and justice. 
— I mean by yours, the editorial. Xlie 
other matter is also very interesting and 
good. I think you should be well pleased 
with your London contributor. 

Most truly yours, J. Ruskin. 



I KNOW few things more unpleaslng in a pic- 
ture than too great smoothness : there are no 
objects in nature perfectly smooth except polish- 
ed objects and glass; all other objects are varied 
by innumerable lights, reflections, and broken 
tints : perhaps no man ever understood this 
fact better than Rembrandt ; and it is this 
which renders his drag, his scratch with the 
pencil-stick, and his touch with the palette- 
knife, so true to nature, and so delicious to an 
eye capable of being charmed by the treasures 
of the palette : and it is the want of this which 
renders Wouvermans and other painters of high 
excellence in other respects comparatively in- 
sipid. — Sir George Bea-iiTnont, 

Theke is an instinctive sense of propriety 
and reality in every mind ; and it is not true, 
as some great authority has said, that in art we 
are satisfied with contemplating the work with- 
out thinking of the artist. On the contrary, the 
artist himself is one great object in the work. 
It is embodying the energies and excellences of 
the human mind, as exhibiting the efforts of 
genius, as symbolizing' high feeling, that we 
most value the creations of art; without design, 
the representations of art are merely fantasti-- 
cal, and without the thought of a design acting 
upon fixed principles in accordance with 3 high 
standard of goodness and truth, half the charm 
of design is lost. — Mrs. Jamesoji^s Common- 
place Book. 

• See No. 26, Tol. ii. 



